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LINES. 
BY MRS. HARRIET MUZZY. 


The bright eyed sun with golden beam, 

Shines gaily on gon placid stream, 
Yon stream of clear deep blue; 

And yon light vessel's swelling sail, 

Filled by the gently breathing gale, 
Shines in his splendour too. 


Yon little Island’s emerald green; 

Those woods in near perspective seen, 
All glitter in his ray; 

The air is pure, the sky is bright, 

Creation smiles in joyous light, 
Cheered by the god of day. 


My heart has caught the gladsome beam, 

And joy, like sun beams on the stream, 
Upon its pulses play; 

As zephyrs wave their silken wings, 

Hope, breathes upon its trembling strings, 
And all its chords are gay. 


Philada. June, 1827. 


POETICAL RONDEAU. 
i By the Poet, Gray. 
. Some have loved, and loved (they say,) 
4 "Till they love their love away; 
Then have /e/t; to love anew; 
But, I wot, they loved not true! 
Trwe to love,—and then to pait,— 
, Long to seek a mutual heart,— 
Late to find it,--and, again, 
Teave and lose it—Oh! the pain! 
Some have just but felt the fame, /. 
Lightly lambent o'er their frame, 
' Light to them the parting knell; 
For, too sure, they loved not wellf ' 
j Well to love,—and then to part, 
Long to seek a mutual heart,— 
@ Late to find it, and again, 
eave and lose it—Oh! the pain! 
But, whence the potent darty 
Cent'ring rivets heart to heart, 
i "Tis to tear the closing wound, 
’ _ Then to sever what is bound. 
| Bound to love,—and then to part,— 
Long to seek @ mutual heart,-- 
Late to find it—and again, 
Leave and lose it-~Oh! the pain! 


TALES. 
THE WIFE. 


To a fond and confiding girl, few hours in life are 
so full of buoyancy and hope, of kindness and affec- 
tiom, as those of courtship; and few, it may be truly 

® said, are so imporiant to her future welfare and hap- 

a proess. In her lover she too often sees all. that is 
worthy and respectable in man; the ardour of her af- 
fection softens the most offensive traits of character, 
and obliterates all minor failings. Whatever she 
may have collected from poetry, is brought in aid of 
her imagination, which pictures, in the most glowing 
ie *°lours, the character of a husband; and her affec- 
ep “08 persuades her that in her lover she has found a 
Perfect representative of ideal picture. 


— 


In dreams of confidence in the prudence of her 
choice, and delightful anticipations of succeeding 
years of affection and happiness, she is led to the al- 
tar; and how often, alas! does one short year bring 
home to her aching bosom the sad reality of the fal- 

sity and emptiness of her hopes of all mutual love, 
tender assiduity and lasting affection. Yesterday, 


jj the jover was all attention, and Jove marked every 


action: to-day, the husband is cold, distant. and ne- 
glectful; preferring the company of the worthless and 
dissipated to that of her, who, but a few days since, 
he flattered himself was dearer to him than all the 
world beside. 

I can hardly picture to myself a situation more 
truly heart-rending and deplorable, than that of a 
female who has found every want anticipated, and 
every reasonable wish gratified under the paternal 
roof, with the warm confidence of youth, to repose 
j| on the bosom of affection, but finding her confidence 
betrayed, her affection slighted, and herself, with a 
helpless offspring, left to struggle with unkindness, 
poverty and want. Such, alas! is too often the case 
in this world of uncertainty, where we find, mixed 
with the kindest blessings of our Heavenly Father 
evils, which almost stagger our strongest faith. 

In my boyish days, when every thing was bright 
and sunny, and pleasure sported in beautiful perspec- 
tive before me, I sometimes wandered to a neigh- 
bouring farm house, to pass an idle hour with its 
lovely and innocent inmates, who were as thought- 
less and cheerful as myself.—Among these beautiful 
girls was one more advanced in age than the rest, 
whose modesty and blooming beauty was the admi- 
ration and envy of the villagethrong. Twenty win- 
ters have passed over my head, since I saw her sport- 
ing on the green, and yet, at this distant day, I can- 


{| not recollect her sylph-like form, her sprightly man- 


ner, and her affectionate smile without a thrill of de- 
light. 

Eliza’s hand had been often solicited by her equals, 
and even by those whose fortunes were much superior 
to her own, but none were able to win her heart.— 
. About her twentieth year, she met, at a friend’s, a 


|| young gentleman who had recently come to reside in 


the neighbourhood: his figure was elegant; his fea- 
tures regular, and his whole appearance such, as, at 


a young. inexperienced, and susceptible girl. He was 
flippant, bold, and even boisterous; which, to one lit- 
tle acquainted with the world, might indicate a great 
degree of spirit; but it was, in fact, nothing but the 
ebulition of an irritable and petulant temper. To 
this man Eliza became most passionately attached— 
he offered her his hand, and it was accepted, in op- 
position to the advice and entreaties of her parents. 

It was about this time I left the paternal roof, and 
new scenes and increasing cares almost obliterated 
4 the beautiful Eliza from my recollection. = 


4 


first sight, was calculated to excite the. affections of 


— 


During one of the inclement nights of our New- 
England winters, I was called to an obscure part of 
the city, to visit, professionally, a poor and helplese 
wretch, who was pining with disease produced by 
intemperance. As I sat by the bed of the sufferer, 
IT heard, in an adjoining room, the voice of a female, 
pleading, with great earnestness, with one who ap- 
peared to be the employer of her husband. *“ For 
heaven's sake,’’ she said, “do keep back every cent 
you can of his earnings; not a shilling that enters his 
pocket ever finds its way here. The tippling shop 
and tavern take all—it is hard, and, perhaps, wrong, 
to speak of one’s husband thus. The time was when 
I did not believe it possible; but what am I to do— 
where am I to seek sustenance, clothing and fuel for 
these, my freezing and starving children? But, my 
dear sir,”’ she continued, her sobs almost suffocating 
her, ** this is but a small part of what I suffer. Oh! 
I could sustain myself under poverty and want; I 
could live with him cheerfully and affectionately un- 
der all the vicissitudes of fortune, if I could only re- 
ceive the love and kindness which is a wife’s due.” 

I inquired the name of her who had so strongly 
excited my syinpathy; in a moment the beautiful Eli- 
za flitted before my mind—she, who at twenty years 
was 60 beautiful, so affectionate and so happy, that 
angels might almost have envied her lot. - 1} arose 
with an indistinct feeling that I should meet some- 
thing which my youthful mind was wont to contem- 
plate with such delight. I entered the room, but 
what did I see?—the shadow of her whose early 
dawn was the promise of earthly bliss. Would to 
God it never had been my lot to have thus encoun- 
tered her, who, in youth, had left such a magic and 
undying spell on my mind. 8. 

(For the Philadelphia Album.} 
SPECULATIONS OF 
SCRIBLERUS SECUNDUS, Esq. 

No. 1X, 


ON POETAY. 
And as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nathing 
A local habitation and a name. 
Shakspeare, 


What is poetry ? 
thousand times. But has it been answered a thou- 
sand times! In truth, several writers have at- 
tempted to define poetry. With equai hope of suc- 
cess, they might pretend to mark the boundary limit 
of the colours on the rainbow; as like these the 
tints of prose and poetry run into each other and in- 
termix: in the most distant regions it is easy to dis- 
criminate, but in places where they join, a tract of 
colouring may seemingly be assigned to either. Is 
it then impossible to ascertain precisely the distinct- 


| ive character of poetry ? 3 


. There isa manner of expression, which may be 


‘ 


The question has been asked a 
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termed the prose, language; @ plain and direct enun- 
ciation of the writer’s meaning, such as he naturally 
makes, when unaffected by passion, and when his 
only Object is to be understood: of this nature are, 
he loves, he smiles, he wil! be slain, &c. But the 
writer is not always satisfied with the mere enuncia- 
tion of his meaning; he. sometimes aims at pleasing 
the reader; and not unfrequently, he writes under 
the influence of some sentiment or passion, which 
gives atene to his language. Hence arises another 
manner of expression; and it may be termed the 
poetical: as examples of this we may adduce, ‘he 
gives a smile, his blood will stain the earth, he has a 
heart of iron;’ and it includes the whole tribe of 
figurative expressions. We scarcely ever regard 
the wide extent of figurative language;—we use it 
constantly; even in familiar conversation we utter 
few sentences entirely of prose expression :—thus 


. figures have become modes of phraseology, used by 


habit, without reference to any object. Poetical 
expression, as I use the term, is not confined to 
figurative language; it extends to descriptions of 


_ such sentiments and such passions as are not usually 


met within life; sentiments and passions which may 
have a real existence, and yet, as that existence is 
not common, at least tn the manner described, bear- 


_ ing somewhat the appearance of fictitious creation: 
_ of this character are high coloured pictures of love, 


devotion, or hatred: we do not charge the draught 
with infidelity; but we gaze on it with incredulous 
eyes; and are half inclined to dispute its being the 
representation of a real feeling. We will find the 
basis of the distinction between prose and poetry, 
in these manners of expression ;—the one, enunciat- 


_ ing plainly a writer’s meaning, the other, clothing 


_ it in figurative language, ot expressing it on some 


almost incredible sentiment. The poetical manner 


. of expression, arranged in regular metre, is poetry 


in the common acceptation of that term; and not 


. thus arranged is prose: but the prose manner, with 


metre or without, is prose. 
Some.critics have called Fenelon’s Telemachus a 


poem. It certainly abounds with figurative lan- 


guage, and highly coloured sketches of sentiment ; 
but to consider it poetry, is to destroy the little pre- 


. cision existing in our use of the terms. Unless we 


make metre a requisite, we may apply ‘prose’ and 
‘poetic’ indiscriminately; as the poetic manner, 


which seems to entitle the Telemachaus to be called 


a-poem, is to be found, more or less frequently, in 


every.composition, from Philipps’ speeches and 


Fielding’s novels down to our common newspaper 
paragraphs. Figurative language has occasionally 
been held the criterion of poetry. ‘That it is not, is 
shown by its constituting, but in small part, the dis- 
criminating character of many very fine poems: 
does Burns’ ‘ Cotter’s Saturday night’ owe its poetic 
name to figurative language? If figures were its 
only offering, it would have but slight claim to ap- 
proach the altar of poesy:—we read it as poetry, 
we feel it as poetry, because. it is a beautiful delinea- 


_tion of sentiment. In fact, figurative language, far 
_,from being the only pass-word to the poetic temple, 


_ for this we must depend on description of sentiments 


will not give us the entrance of the interior recesses 3, 


“and passions, 


_Foetry is the ‘ poetic expression’ arranged in met- 


_Heal numbers: the definition seems precise; it is 
510.9 precise to fit the common meaning of the term. 


/Many figurative expressions are become so common 


“as 'to have almost lost their figurative nature; and 


these debased figures, although, for the sake of con- 


Yam 


|But to give figurative language its full witchery, 


sistent definition, we consider th | 
gonsider, them, part of the por 


etic expression, seem nearly allied to the prose: 
accordingly, custom will not allow any metre to con- 
vert them into poetry. We must therefore narrow 
the foundation on which poetry may be erected, by 
withdrawing the class of trite figures. The defii- 
nition of poetry thus loses its precision, and the 
boundary becomés a fluctuating line, to be marked 
by the taste of the particular reader. Excluding 
degraded figures, the poetic expression has very ex- 
tensive bounds. Hence there are an almost infinite 
variety of grades in poetry. And to succeed in 
many of these requires no extraordinary talents.— 
A person of very moderate genius, who makes him- 
self familiar with figurative language, and acquires 
by practice the command of rhyme or metre, can 
write what may be called poetry. Indeed, lam much 
mistaken, if any writer, whose memory can retain 
the figures he has seen in books, cannot compose 
verses that will jingle very prettily. True, this 
conglutination of ready made figures need not ex- 
pect any remarkable eclat: but it may console the 
author to reflect, that his is not the only poetry 
manufactured by the memory. But is every man a 
poet? every mana poet! There is a difference be- 
tween writing poetry and being a poet. It is to be 
recollected that the person, to whom common use 
allows the title, poet, must possess a trivial quality 
besides memory; he must have imagination. By 
what criterion do we test poetry, and discern if the 
author is entitled to bear the escutcheon of a poet. 
Who cannot feel the excellencies of poetry? but who 
can describethem? Wemay, however, make the at- 
tempt. They may be divided into beauty of figura- 
tive language, and beauty of poetical description. 
The beauty of figurative language consists in the 
novelty joined to the fitness of the figures: it is the 
offspring of imagination ; ee 
Above, below, in ocean, earth and sky, 
Thy subject worlds Imagination lie. 

And this active faculty, when an object is to be pre- 
sented, dashes into its ‘subject worlds,’ seizes some 
fanciful form, and offers it to the reader instead of 
reality; and the substitute, fresh from fairy regions, 
bears with it the charms of its enchanted residence : 
thence the virgin figures of genius always delight. 
Campbell, intending to tell us, that, Hope, though 
often found deceptive, will still alleviate the close of 


life, exclaims, 
And far away 
Fach flower that hailed the dawning of the day, 
Yet o’er herlovely hopes, that once weve dear, 
The time-taught spirit, pensive, not severe, 
With milder grief, her aged eye shall fill, 
And weep their falsehood though she love them still. 


the adventurous fancy must be guided by the taste: 
figures are to be proper as well as original. , 
The beauty of poetical description, unadorned by 
figurative dress, flows from the nature of the senti- 
ment or the scenery described, and the manner of 
the delineation. Love is the sentiment dearest to 
poetry; and the muse can hardly breathe the term 
and not express her delight: in kindly accents, she 


courts, 


Love, the surviving gift of Heaven, 
The choicest sweet of Paradise, 
In life’s.else bitter cup distilled. 


The sensations of love are so different from every 
thing else in our existence, and, resemble so_ nearly 
ideal pictures, that we receive them as the children 
of a dream; and passed, we can, hardly persuade 
ourselves of their reality. Thence a delineation of 
love seems the beautiful sketch of some imagined 
scene. That sentiment is a fragile flower, Fading’ 


ere we can examine the hues; the poet.embalms it; | 


beauty. But love is not the only poetic sentiment : 
in fact, any passion, which raises the mind above 
the ordinary tone, is a field in which the muse may 
sport. 

Beauty of description, however, lies not so much 
in the nature of the sentiment as in the manner of 
the delineation. A poet presents us a finished pic- 
ture; but he is careful to select no discordant object. 


If the sentiment is love, his description, 


Lives, it breathes, it speaks what love inspires, 
Warm from the heart, and faithful to its fires; 


vividly as if, 
Love’s own soul to him was given, 


To warble all its extacies 
With Pythian words, ursought, unwilled. 


He shows us occasionally a particular scene: 4 
summer twilight meandering through a bower of 
honeysuckles ;—a maid, with averted face, timidly 
attempting to withdraw her hand ;—and the lover, 
who had never before dared so much, in the thrill of 
that touch, losing almost his consciousness. And 
thus, in delineating the other gentle sentiments, the 
poet uses for his picture, only the softest colours. 
With the wild and ferocious passions—but what am 
I attempting? it is presumption indeed to design a 
chart for the track of genius. Original figures, in- 
teresting sentiments, beauty of description® consti- 
tute the highest grade of poetry. He who is master 
of the three, is incontestibly a poet; and may write 
without other apology than Campbell's; 


O deem not midst this worldly strife 
An idle art the poet brings, 

Let high philosophy controul, 

And sages calm the stream of life, 
*Tis he refines the fountain springs, 
The nobler passions of the soul. 


FATHER AND SON. 


Among the cases of suffering by the wreck, in 
1686, of the vessel in which the Siamese embassy to 
Portugal was embarked, few have stronger claims to 
pity than the captain. He was aman of rank, sprung 
from one of the first families in Portugal; he was rich 
and honourable, and had long commanded a s)iip, in 
which he rendered great service to the king his mas- 
ter, and had given many marks of his candour and fi- 
delity. The captain had carried his only son out to 
India along with him; he was a youth, possessed of 
every amiable quality; well instructed for his years; 
gentle, docile, and most fondly attached to his fa- 
ther. The captain watched, with the most intense 
anxiety, over his safety: on the wreck of the ship, 
and during the march to the Cape, he caused him to 
be carried by his slaves. At length, all the slaves 
having perished, or being so weak that they.could 
not drag themselves along, this poor youth was obli- 
ged to trust to his own strength; but he became so 
reduced and feeble, that, having lain him down on a 
rock to rest, he was unable to rise again. His limbs 
were stiffand swollen, and he lay, stretched at length. 
unable to benda joint. The sight struck like a dag- 
ger to his father’s heart; he tried repeatedly to reco- 
ver him, and by assisting himto advance a few steps, 
supposed that the numbness might be removed; but 
his. limbs refused to serve him, he was only dragged 
along, and those, whose aid his fathér implored, see- 
ing they could do no more, frankly declared, that if 
they carried him, they must themselves perish. __ 

The unfortunate captain was driven to despair.— 
Lifting his son on his shoulders, he tried to carry 
him; he could make but a sinzl2 step, when he fell to 
the ground with his son, who seemed more distressed 
with his father’s grief, than with his own sufferings. 
The heroic boy besought him to leave him to die;— 
the sight, he said of his father's tears and affliction, 


and we are surprised and pleased at discovering its i was infinitely more severe than the bodily pain he 
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35 
endured. Those words, far from inducing the cap- |jhim in revenge for the death of his son, who had'||moralising parts it is uniformly so; but in the dra- 


tain to depart, melted him more and more, until he at 
length resolved to die with his son. The youth, as- 
tonished at his father’s determination, and satisfied 
that his persuasions were unavailing, entreated the 
Portuguese, in the most impressive manner, to carry 
away his father. 

Two priests, who were of the party, endeavoured 
to represent to the captain the sinfulness of persisting 
in his resolution; but the Portuguese were obliged, 
finally, to carry him away by force, after having re- 
moved his son a little apart. So cruel, however, was 
the separation, that thecaptain never recovered it.— 
The violence of his grief was unabating; and he ac- 
tually died of'a broken heart, one or two days after 
reaching the Cape. 


LITERATURE. 


Hope Leslie: or Early Lwes in the Massachusetts. 
By the author of Repwoop. 2 vols. 12 mo. New 
York, 1827. 


This is a good novel. In some very important par- 
ticulars it excells any of Cooper's. It possesses a 
well contrived plot, it is full of incidents, and is, for 
the most part, written in easy and elegant language. 
It is also much superior to its predecessor, Red- 
wood. The latter, indeed, is little better than a de- 
cently told village love-tale, rendered in some parts 
exceedingly dull and tedious by the introduction of 
cumbersome descriptions of the bigotry and hypoe- 
risy to be found among the religious society called 
Shakers, of whom the world, especially the novel- 
reading part of'it, knows little and cares less. Hope 
Leslie is a production of much better stamp. Its 
connexion with the early history of Massachusetts 
gives it an elevation which a mere rural tale could 
not possess. The author, however, has not done the 
best that she might with such a favourable subject. 
By properly managing the great public events of the 
times, she might have produced passages as power- 
fully interesting as any to be found in novel writing. 
She might have rendered us anxious auditors of the 
deliberations of councils,—alarmed us by the ma- 
chinations of dangerous conspiracies, or agitated us 
with the hurry, desperation, and sublimity of well 
fought battles. But if she has failed to grasp with 
commanding energy the whole greatness of her sub- 
ject, what she has seized and brought forward to 
our view, has been presented in colours so appro- 
priate and attractive, as to excite in all, except minds 
of the most cynical order, both delight and admira- 
tion. If we cannot, therefore, place this lady in the 
highest rank of novelists, a situation, indeed, to 
which few are entitled to aspire, this work claims 
tor her a station of no mean order. If she must 
yield the precedence to Fielding, Scott, Maturin and 
Radcliffe, and such master spirits as they, she can 
claim an equality, and an honorable one it is, with 
Opie, Burney, Morgan, Porter, Hamilton, and many 
others whose works have done credit to the roman- 
tc department of literature which they pursued. 

The great charm of this Novel is the nobleness 
and magnanimity pourtrayed in the character of the 
indian heroine, Magawisca. The scene in which 
this disinterested and affectionate girl rescues Eve- 
rell from destruction at the risk of her life, and at 
the actual expense of losing one of her arms, is pe- 
culiarly effective. We extract the conclusion of this 
scene, in order to give our readers a specimen of the 
style and manner of the work. We must premise 
that Magawisca is in love with Everell; that he is a 


plisoner in the hands of the Indians; and that her 


father, an Indian chief, has determined on sacrificing 


been slain by the whites. 


** Mononotto embellished his victim with praises, 
as the ancients wreathed theirs with flowers. He 
brandished his hatchet over Everell’s head, and cried, 
exultingly, ‘See, he flinches not. Thus stood my 
boy, when they flashed their sabres before his eyes, 
and bade him betray his father. Brothers—my peo- 
ple have told me I bore a woman’s heart towards the 
enemy. You shall see. I will pour out this English 
boy’s blood to the Jast drop, and give his flesh and 
bones to the dogs and wolves.’ 

“* He then motioned to Everell to prostrate himself 
on the rock, his face downward. In this position the 
boy would not see the descending stroke. Even at 
this moment of dire vengeance, the instincts of a 
merciful nature asserted her rights. 

‘‘ Everell sunk calmly on his knees, not to sup- 
plicate life, but to commend his soul to God. He 
clasped his hands together. He did not—he could 
not speak. 

‘** At this moment a sun-beam penetrated the trees 
that enclosed the area, and fell athwart his brow and 
hair, kindling it with an almost supernatural bright- 
ness. To the savages this was a token that the 
victim was accepted, and they sent forth a shout 
that rent the air. Everell bent forward, and pressed 
his forehead to the rock. The chief raised the dead- 
ly weapon, when Magawisca, springing from the pre- 
cipitous side of the rock, screamed—‘ Forbear!’ and 
interposed her arm. It was too late—the blow was 
levelled—force and direction given—the stroke aim- 


‘ed at Everell’s neck severed his defender’s arm, and 


left him unharmed. The lopped quivering member 
dropped over the precipice. Mononotto staggered 
and fell senseless, and all the savages, uttering hor- 
rible yells, rushed toward, the fatal spot. 

*** Stand back!’ cried Magawisca. ‘I have bought 
his life with my own. Fly, Everell—nay, speak not, 
but fly—thither—to the east!’ she cried, more vehe- 
mently. 

‘* Everell’s faculties were paralyzed by a rapid suc- 
cession of violent emotions. He was conscious only 
of a feeling of mingled gratitude and admiration for 
his preserver. He stood motionless, gazing on her. 
‘I die in vain, then,’ she cried, in an accent of such 
despair, that he was roused. He threw his arms 
around her, and pressed her to his heart, as he would 
a sister that had redeemed his life with her own, and 
then tearing himself from her, he disappeared. No 
one offered tofollow him. The voice of nature rose 
from every heart, and responding to the justice of 
Magawisca’s claim, bade him ‘ God speed!’ To all it 
seemed that his deliverance had been achieved by 
miraculous aid. All—the dullest and coldest, paid 
involuntary homage to the heroic girl, as if she were 
a superior being, guided und upheld by supernatural 
power.” 


The only other character peculiarly interesting in 
the work, is that of the white heroine, Hope Leslie 
herself. . She is benevolent, good humoured, lively, 
and full of courageous adventure in behalf of the 
unfortunate. She twice infringes the law by sur- 
reptitiously delivering its intended victims from pri- 
son; and from the impulse of. a good heart, commits 
what was considered even a more heinous: misde- 
meanor by the puritanical governor of the colony, a 
breach of the Sabbath. She is, however, such a 
general favourite that no one ever thinks of punish- 
ing her more severely than by a reprimand, and the 
course of events afterwards enables her to explain 
her conduct to the satisfaction of even puritanical 
rigidity. 

The remaining characters are all too common place 
to deserve much notice. Their counterparts have 
been as well, if not better drawn in other novels.— 
We shall not, therefore, occupy our readers by 
commenting on them. We proceed to other mat- 
ters. The language of the work, although it sel- 
dom rises to eloquence, is, as we have already said, 


generally easy and elegant. In the narrative and 


matic it is frequently poor and spiritless. The con- 
versations and speeches of the Indians are too dry, 
laboured and monotonous. ‘The only portion of the 
dialogue, indeed, that exhibits much colloquial ta- 
lent, is that which is put into the wouth of the 
sprightly Hope Leslie. We were exceedingly pleas- 
ed with her conversation, and indeed with her whole 
management in the deliverance of Magawisca from 
prison. But we must be brief. The fanlts of the 
work are few, and not worth being particularised. 
Its beauties are numerous, though not of the highest 
order. In short, we scarcely know an American 
novel from a perusal of which a reader of cultivated 
taste will be more likely to rise with a feeling of un- 
alloyed approbation. 


Tales for Leisure Hours.—Such readers as are 
|fond of light-going, prettily told tales, of a sentimen- 
tal cast, will find, in this little, unpretending volume, 
a pleasing and innocent entertainment; which, provi- 
ded they do not read too fast, may serve them for 
the amusement of three or four ‘leisure hours.’ The 
author is evidently a young hand at literary compo- 
sition. Many passages of his book would have been 
much improved by a little revision, and there are en- 
tire paragraphs, with which he might have, very ad- 
vantageously, altogether dispensed. He, however, 
frequently displays marks of talent, whicha more 
matured judgement may ripen into excellence. His 
plots are generolly interesting, and sufficiently full 
of incidents for such short stories; and his dialogues 
are, for the most part, natural and characteristic.— 
He seems to have a great predilection for laying his 
scenes in Scotland, and making his favourite cha- 
racters, Highlanders. This has, no doubt, arisen 
from an impression made on his mind by reading the 
novels of Scott and Galt. -We do not mention this 
by way of censure, for Scotland may be a good enough 
country for fictitious adventures, and Highlanders 
will answer for heroes as well as other men. We 
allude to it merely as an example of the propensity 
of young writers to follow in the train of those who 
are the fashionable authors of the day. The longest, 
and, perhaps, the best of these Scottish tales, is that 
entitled, ‘‘ The Valley of Glencoe,” which was first 
published'in our paper. It contains several effective 
scenes, and is the most carefully written of any piece 
in the collection. Its chief faults are thet it relates 
a story that has been often told, and repeats charges 
that have been often refuted, against the liberal 
minded monarch who put an end to the tyranny of 
the contemptible Stewarts. 

‘When our author lays the scenes of his narratives 
in our own country, we are, in general, much better 
pleased. He then borrows less; and the colouring of 
his characters seems, doubtless, on that account, to 
be much truer to nature, and more apparently the 
offspring of his own genius. His Scottish drawings, 
indeed, are seldom any thing but copies of portraits 
which have been copied fifty times over. His Ame- 
rican sketches, however, do him credit. One of 
these, in particular, “‘ The Foundling Maid,” is much 
to our taste, on account of its unusual simplicity and 
tenderness. It reminds us of some of Gesner’s beau- 
tiful Idyls; and, were it not for the unwelcome pre- 
sence of some inaccurate and awkward phrases, we 
would be tempted to pronounce it the prettiest little 
Indian tale which we can remember to have ever read. 
We hope we have said enough to excite the desire of 
our readers for a perusal of this little volume. It is. 
not frequently that we have it in our power to recom- 
mend to them a book, so modest in its pretensions, 
and, at the same time, so truly entertaining- 
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VOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
THE SACRIFICE OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 


Parr 1. 

O'er grassy mount and flowery vale 
Shone evening’s tranquil ray— 

Ox violet, rose, and lilly pale, 
Like pearl, the dew-drop lay. 

The gales were sweet with Gilead’s balm, 
The young moon’s crescent tight, 

Gleaming through parting groves of palm, 
Made Jordan’s waters bright. 

But other sounds salute the ear, 
More fearful sights the view, 

Thao crystal fountains murmuring near, 
Than moonlight, flowers, or dew. 


The warlike men from Ammon’s coast 
Fucamp upon the plain— 
Countless as yonder starry host, 
Or summer's falling rain! 


And Israel has no valiant chief, 
To lead her armies now: 

On every heart dwells speechless grief, 
Dismay clouds every brow. 

Yet, in the race the swift may fail, 
Though never foiled before; 

The stoutest heart in battle quail, 
And pause, to throb no more. 


Aad ye, who hither proudly came, 
And, in your might, defy 

The Great Jehovab’s dreadful name, 
Your bravest ones shall die! 

Part 2, 

*Tis noon—forth comes a chosen lot, 
From Mizpah’s tented field;— 

The bended bow returneth not, 
Until the scornful yield. 


Aud God hath heard his people’s prayer 
Upon the plain and wave; 

Foct may not tread, nor eye rest, where 
Their foes have not a grave! 


The bride may twine the laurel wreath, 
‘lo crown her warrior’s head; 

The mother fondest prayers may breathe-— 
These will not wake the dead! 

The child earth’s loveliest flow’rs may bring, 
The sweetest spices burn; 

But little dreams, such offering 
Will deck the father’s urn! 


Sing, Israel! sing to Him, whose arm 
Hath led, from age to age, 


Thy hosts—and quell’d, with pow’rfal charm, 


The heathen’s boundless rage! 
Come forth! come forth! ye virgin band, 
With timbrel, dance, and song, © 
To meet the saviours of your land, 
The conqueror’s of the strong! 
Parr 3. 
The sun is rising o'er the hills 
Of holy Palestine, 
To dry the tears which Eve distills 
O’er cedar, rose and vine. 
Fach silver fount and azure jake 
Smiles in his glorious rays— 
And birds, from each green bough, awake, 
To chaunt their matin lays. 
The groves of Lebanon rejoice, 
Low bending to the gale; 
And Sharon’s flowers, with hurmbler voice, 
Day’s glad retuaning hail. 
But why are Zion’s daughters mute? 
What makes their bright eyes dim? 
. And why, from cymbal, harp, and lute, 
Ascends no morning hymn? 
No aongs of praise are in their Lowers, 
_ The grass no sandals press, 
No fair hands gather budding flowers, 
 Theirebon locksto dress! 
No glittering chains, nor jewell’d braids 
Adoru their necks of snow; 
No silken robes, of rainbow shacles, 
*Neath broider’d mantles flow! 
And why doth Israel mourn so sore, 
Whea God hath giv'n them peace, 


Hath bless’d in basket and ia store, 
Made wine and oil increase? 


The conqueror vowed to sacrifice, 
lf God would raise his name, 
Whatever first should meet his eyes, 
And lo! his daughter caine, 
With joyful heart, and siniling eye, 
And music on her tongue—— 
Alas! alas! that she must die, 
The fond, the fair, the young! 


On Hermon’s mount a mournful train, 
In sackcloth clad, appears— 

The virgins’ joy is turn’d to pain, 
Their smiles forgot in tears! 

And each fair maid has stooped to cull 
A lilly froin its stem— 

Meet emblem of the Beautiful, 


Now lost to love and them! ROSA. 


SATURDAY, JULY 7,. 1827. 


S. Butler, Esq. editor Wyoming Herald, will 
act as agent for the Album at Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
and vicinity. 

fcy~ It appearing to be, as far as can be as- 
certained, the general wish of our subscribers to 
receive their papers on Wednesday, as former- 
ly, we shall issue our nextnumber on that day. 
| This is the day on which our work was com- 
menced, and on which it has been continued 
until a few weeks since, when we ventured ona 
lemporary experiment, which not having proved 
so satisfactory as was anticipated, we shall re- 
sume our old day of publication. 

As some of our subscribers may wish to re- 


tunity of mentioning that a new paper, to be 
published on that day, will make its appear- 
ance in the course of this summer. 

We are confident in assuring our friends that 
the work will be one of superior merit, and will 
command,.from its respectability and vuseful- 
| ness, a very liberal proportion of patronage. 


PUBLICATION OFFICE. 
Ir. order to accommodate our friends and the 
public, we have taken, in addition to our print- 
ing office, (No. 44, Chestnut street,) the stand 
No. 45, Chestnut street, the first door, above 
Second street, north side; which will be occu- 
pied as a Publication Office for the Philadelphia 


Album. 


PREMIUMS. 
In the 35th Number of the Album, we ex- 
pressed our intention of again offering premi- 
ums for the best original articles in prose and 
verse. Although we have now by us a much 
larger collection of original MS. Tales, Essays, 


them very valuable) than we can possibly pub- 
lish for twelve months to come, we shall, never- 
theless, offer our premiums, confident that the 
experience we bave had will enable us to ar- 
range and conduct the business in a way which 
will be certain to afford more ample satisfaction 


both to ourselves and the public, than our for- 
mer arrangement. 


Postmasters will oblige us‘by receiving 
the subscriptions of those persons to whom they 
deliver the Album, and transinitting ‘the sums 
tous, retaining 10 per ct. for their trouble. 


The Manager of the Chestnut-strect Theatre 
-jand Mrs. Knight—aA paragraph appeared 


| ceive a paper on Saturday, we take the oppor-! 


Poems, Sketches, &c. &c. (a great portion of 


sometime since in a Baltimore newspaper, ac- 


charged a larger sum than was just or usual, 
for the expenses of the house, on those nights 
when Mrs Knight’s compensation arose from 
her share of the profits. In our publication of 
the 16th ult. we adverted to that paragraph, and 
expressed our disbelief in the statement. We 
can now, from the best authority, contradict it 
in positive terms, and assert that the whule ac- 
cusation was an unfyunded calumny; but one 
which, however ill-intended, could do no inju- 
ry, at least in this city, to the long and firmly 
established reputation for integrity and honour 
possessed by Mr. Warren. 


THE SOUVENIR. 
A new work under this title is about te be 
published by G. E. Ludwig, at Harrisburg, Pa. 
it will be, no doubt, a valuable emporium of li- 
terature and news. Gentlemen of the first res- 
pectability are engaged to furnish literary arti- 


_@ |cles, while its uncommon cheapness must soon 
“2 jusher into general circulation, as it it will be pub- 


lished in a quarto form, royal size, and on fine 


Ss = |paper, at only One Dollar and Fifty Cents per 


annum !! 


{Concluded. } 

New Harmony Gazette——With respect to 
Mr. Owen’s hopes of changing human nature, 
so as to fit it for the discipline of his system, 
being ‘inconsistent with the designs of Provi- 
dence,” which was the second thing we are de- 
sired to point out, we will remark that if the 
New Harmony editor be as ignorant as he as- 
serts he is of the designs of Providence, it 
is Only because he has not looked inquiringly 
into the conditions and dispositions of animated 
beings, and studied those circumstances and 
propensities which are common to them all, 
with sufficient attention. ‘They are all desirous 
of preserving life and acquiring happiness.— 
But they are unable to do either without indi- 
vidual exertion, nay, ofien without the sacri- 
fice of temporary ease, and exposure to danger. 
The earth is churlish, and does not produce the 
elements of subsistence without, if we may so 
express it, being forced. How are many of 
the souases of human enjoyment to be procured 
without the application of ingenuity and art? 
All this bas been designed by Providence.— 
Now ail this we find to be a natural, and, we 
believe, an irremediable source of struggle, 
jealousy, rivalry and contention, not only among 
mankind, but more or less among all animals; 
and it sufficiently proves that what is called the 
present state of physical evil, is in the order of 
Providence, Why it is so, it might be presump- 
tuous to inquire; that it is wrong tobe so, it 
would be irrational as well as impious to con- 
clude. But while it is so, that principle of in- 
dividual preference, which militates so decisive- 
ly against the success of the common property 
system, must Continue to operate, otherwise 
the individuals would cease to make those ex- 
ertions, often irritating and hostile to each 
other, that are necessary to the maintenance of 
life and the procurement of gratification.— 
The benefits which governments and other so- 
cial institutions can, and all they ought to at- 
tempt to confer, are to restrain within safe 
bounds the hurtful excesses of those passions 
which such a state engenders, and encourage 
any of them that may have a useful tendency, 
to the production of as much good as possible. 
Hence, in a well regulated community, although 
rewards and punishments will be both institut- 
ed and actually employed, yet the private 
business, aud concerns, and pursuits of indivi- 
duals will be left to their own free operation, 
and never interfered with but to prevent them 
from being detrimental to others. 


Wecould adduce many other reasons to prove 
the inadequacy of the abolition of private pro- 
perty to effect any reform in society. But, for 
the present we must forbear, We shall observe 
in respect to the other great instrument em- 


susing our respectable manager with having{ ployed by Mr. Owen, abolition of religious ob- 


ligation, that it would be easy fo show that ¥ 
it were to any considerable extent acceded 
by mankind, instead of reform, it would pro- 
duce evils of the most appalling nature,;—it 
would open the flood-gates of crime and de- 
struetion, and overwhelm the species in an ir- 
resistible torrent of confusion, wretchedness, 
and dismay. 

On the 25th ult. Mr. Owen lectured in thie 
city. We heard him, He enforced his doa- 
trines with no new arguments. In his observa- 
tions, however, on the marriage state,the obli- 
gations of which it is part of his system to 
abolish, he advanced opinions totally inconsis- 
tent with what we should suppose any sane 
man who wishes to preserve any thing like or- 
der or well-being in society, would entertain. 
We shall take another occasion to express our 
reprobation of his doctrines on this subject. 


The Managers of the Chestnut-street Theatre 
inform the public thatan engagement for seven 
nights has been effected with those eminent art- 
ists, Monsieur Achille and Madames Achille 
and Hutin, from the New-York Bowery theatre. 
Due notice will be given of their first appear- 
ance. 


Our Bosten Correspondent will perceive, in 
reference to our number for last week, that bis 
request has been anticipated. The gentleman 
to whom he alludes, and to whom we had refe- 
rence as a correspondent of the Album, is a resi- 
dent of one of the western counties of the State 
of New-York. 


FOURTH OF JULY. 

An Oration was délivered in the State Hons 
by T. 1. Wharton, Esq. the declaration of In- 
dence having heen read by Samuel Rush, Esq. 

At Vauxhall, Jacob Strembeck read the 
Declaration of Independence, and Alderman 
Barker pronounced an oration.—In the after- 
noon a sudden and mosi severe gust surprised 
thousands of our citizens. "Many open’ boats 
with ladies, children and gentlemen, were on 
the Delaware. Large parties of ladies and 
gentlemen at Red Bank were completely ex- 
posed to the whole storm, there being no place 
of retreat. One of the large ferry boats, with 
hundreds of passengers, was met when half 
way over the river, by the squall, and becarne 
almost unmanageable. ‘There was,” says 
the U. S. Gazette, “a fearful blowing about of 
ribbons, parasols, &c. &c.; a choice above deck 
or below the keel was at one time scarcely 
worth contending for.” 

In the evening, which was pleasant, therg 
were performances at the Theatre and the 
Circus. 

Among the casualties of Wednesday, it is 
stated to us that a young woman, standing on 
the edge of South street wharf awaiting the ap- 
proach of a friend, was so much startled by the 
explosion of a cracker, which a mischievous boy 
threw near her feet, that she fell into the river 


and was drowned before assistance could be 
rendered. 


Litevary Notices. 

The American edition of Sir Walter Scott's 
** Life of Napolean” may be expected toappear 
in this city, in the course of a fortnight, or three 
weeks; as the publishers have received nearly 
the whole of the work. ‘The English edition is 
in nine volumes. The American, will be com- 
pressed into three octavos. 

The Rhode Island Historical Society have 
published the first volume of their collections. 
We wish this society all success in their very 
laudable pursuits. 

The July Number of that excellent work, 
“The American Journal of Education,” pub- 
lished in Boston, has just reached us. It is well 
filled with a variety of valuable intelligence, aad 


presents strong claims to public patronage. 
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Proposals have been issued at Nashville, Ten. 
for publishing a series of essays, entitled— 
«Sketches of the History of Literature, from 
the earliest period to the revival of Jettess in the 
¥5th century. 

Webster’s Dictionary.—Dr. Percival, the 
poet, is engaged in superintending the publica- 
tion of Webster’s Dictionary, which is now in 
the press and will be published in the course of 


the present year. 
_ A new tragedy by Mr. Grattan, at Drury 


Lane, was completely marred of all chance of 
quccess, Owing to the utter defect of Mr. Kean’s 
memory. 

London News of Literature and the Arts. | 

Just published, “ Jukiaow-Li; or the Two 
Cousins.” This is the celebrated Chinese no- 
vel which has excited so much attention in the 
continent of Europe. 

A volume of the original correspondence of' 
Burke with French Lawrence was soon expect- 
ed. 

No. 5 of Constable’s Miscellany has made its 
appearance. It contains the “ Memoirs of the 
Marchioness of La Roche Jacquelein;” “The 
War in La Vendee;” with an introduction by 
Sir Walter Scott. 

The “ Busy Bodies,” a novel, wasnearly rea- 


dy for publication. 


A new work was in the press, by the Rev. T. 
Morell, of Wymendely, entitled Elements of 
the History of Philosophy and Science, from the 
earliest authentic records to the commencement 
ef the eighteenth century. 

A young lady, (only fifteen years of age,) 
named Browne, was about to publish a volume 
of miscellanies. 

The Commentary of the Book of Genesis, by 
Martin Luther, was translated, and about to be 
published. 

A Life of Morris Birkneck, written by his 
Daughter, is in the press, and will soon appear. 
—Shbortly will appear “Sacred Hours,” con- 
risting of select pieces in prose and verse, by 
Samuel W. Burgess, D. D.—Capt. Andrews, 
who went out as a Commissioner from the Chi- 
tian Peruvian Mining Company to engage mines 
in South America, has prepared a Narrative of 
his journey from the Rio de la Plata by the 
United Provinces into Peru; and thence, by the 
deserts of Coranja, to the Pacific, which will 
shortly appear. 

A novel, entitled “The Guards,” is expected 
shorty. 


DOMESTIC SUMMARY. 


The weather was intensely hot from Monday 
moming until Wednesday afternoon, when a 
thundergust produced a considerable and very 
pleasant change of temperature. in the course 
ot two hours, the thermometer fell eight or nine 
degrees; that is, from 88 or 89 to 80, in the 
shade. The public proceedings of the Fourth 
embrace |, as usual, a parade of military bodies, 
erations, dinners, and appropriate theatrical 
entertainments. Several of the volunteer com- 
panies dined in the neighboring villages. — 
Throughout the greater part of the day, our 
sirects were as quiet as on the Sabbath. Both 
the party-dinners (the Administration and the 
Jackson) were numerously attended. Those 
who partook of the Jackson dinner, at Vauxhall 
Garden, were surprised by the heavy rain in the 
afternoon, andcompletely drenched. The same 
accident befel the crowds of both sexes, in the 
boats of every description with which the river 
was studded. A mass of water came from the 
clouds, which was alinost sufficient to submerge 
the boats. We have heard that several were 
upset by the squall, and more than one person 
érowned. The number of the victims is not yet 
ascertained. 

Mr. Duponceau, of Philadelphia, has pub- 
Kshed a note in the National Gazette, correcting 
the statement, which is now circulating through- 


cessor to him, even in Europe, and with all the 


coat or cloak, who was seated near the block 


out the country, that he had succeeded to the ‘in Ohio. The sea-serpent discovered to be a 
place left vacant by the death of Mr. Jefferson,| whale. The New-Bedford people have resolved 
in the National Institute of France. ‘1 have,|to keep sober on the 4th July. Stalks of rye 
indeed (says he) been honoured by an election} in Buck's county have grown to the height of 8 
to a place of Corresponding Member to one of} ft—great rye. Caterpillars are cutting capers 
the Academies of which the Institute is com-|!n Massachusetts. An Edinburgh surgeon 
posed:but that is not the place which was oc-| makes noses out of the forehead; the Philadel- 
cupied by our illustrious Jefferson. He was) phia Gazette says, in substance, that a good 


one of only eight members who, by way of dis-| newspaper is a good thing; so say we. A 


tinction, are styled foreign associates. This} Western Editor exclaims “Oh! for an ounce of 
place is still vacant, though nearly a year has|common sense!” A Mr. Dunn has been put 
elapsed since the death of that great man,| in jail; it is a place where all duns ought to be 
which shows how difficult it is to find a fit suc-| put.—V. Y. Courier. | 
It appears that the number of Chests of Tea 
world to choose from.” exported from China to the United States in 
The bank of the United States has declared | 1822-23, was 126,922; in 1823-24, 112,816; 
a dividend of three per cent. for the last six|in 1824-25. 154,985; in 1825-26, 146,086.— 
months: the surplus, judiciously left, is such as| Other articles, such as Cassia, Silks, &c. are 
to inspire additional confidence. about in the same proportion, except Nankins, 
We learn by a passenger in the steam boa;| of which 1,070,707 pieces were imported thence 
Washington, Captain Bunker, on her last trip} in 1822-23, and in 1825-26 only 664,000 
from New York, that, from a circumstance as} A new Water Clock.—An old inhabitant of 
singular as unexpected, the boat narrowly es-|Grenoble, of the name of Blanc, has invented 


caned being wrecked in coming through Hurl|a clock which is impelled, not by springs and 
Gate. There were at the time a large number weights, but by water. The rain which falls 
of passengers on board, and many of them on/ upon the roof of a house collected in a reser- 


deck. Among the latter was a lady with a great} voir, is sufficient to keep it in perpetual motion. 
As late as 1820 and probably to the present 
through which passes a rope connected with} year, the children of Benedict Arnold, three 
the steering wheel. Unobserved by any one,| sons and a daughter, received from the British 


the end of this coat or cloak was drawn into the government an annual allowance of five hun- 


block so as to obstruct the free passage of the} dred pounds, in consideration of their father’s 
rope. On attempting to change the course of} ;reason. 
the boat to suit the varying current, the ob-| It may be useful to our fair readers to know 
struction was apparent, though the cause could) that mufis, tippets, and other articles of fur 
not be accounted for till the lady rose from her| which, when put into any kind of wood or pa. 
seat. The boat was then rapidly approaching] per box or drawcr, are generally liable to in_ 
the shore, and the most fatal consequences) jury fiom moths, if put into tin boxes, will re. 
were to be apprehended, when, by a presence’ main for years uninjured. — 
of mind, to be expected only of the cooland| During a severe thunder-storm at Quebec, on 
experienced navigator, the tiller rope was first) the 14th ult. the thermometer fell from 92 to 66 
cut and the engine then made to back water, |in three hours. 
which checked her progress and brought the) A Jittie child in Southington, Conn. having 
boat broadside to a bold shore. Notwithstand-}Héen trusted by its mother with an open knife, 
ing the confusion of the moment, no serious ac-} for which it had teased her, fell down and 
cident occurred among the passengers, who}thrust the point of the knife directly into its 
happily but narrowly escaped impending|heart. It died instantly. 
danger. Peaches and watermelons were plenty at Au- 
A girl, who was committed to the jail in| gusta, Georgia, on the 14th June. 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. charged with the murder of} Ears of green corn have been exposed for 
her infant child, made herescape in the clothes| sale in the market of Petersburg, Va. 
of her sister, who had been permitted to visit —_—_— 
her. _. FOREIGN ITEMS. 
The Springs.—The Saratoga paper mentions 
that the arrivals at the Springs during the pas$|don to Portsmouth. The canal is to be 150 
week, augmented the number to between three | feet in width, and thirty in depth. The expense 
and four hundred. is estimated at 4,000,000/.; it will employ 20,000 
It has been said the Automaton Chess Play-| workmen for 4 years. 
er, at New York, was made by twoEnglishmen.| May 19.—Bursting in the Thames T'unnel.— 
This has Been contradieted. It is exhibited by| The water burst into the Thames Tuanel with 
two Englishmen ;, but they assert that it was| irresistible violence last night. At the moment 
made by a native American, a wheelwright of|the water burst in, there were luckily no per- 
Ithica, N. York. sons in the Tunnel butthe workmen. The first 
Salt.—In the State of New York two millions| indication of danger was a tremendous noise, 
of dollars are invested in salted works, and six | and the rush of the water immediately followed. 
hundred thousand bushels, weighing seventy|‘The men employed in the archway escaped 
five pounds to the bushel, annually made.— | with difficulty. | 
Dangerous and ridiculous jests—A Mrs.| This great work, of which 520 feet are now 
Ber, died in Neville, about thirty miles from |completed, is estimated to cost, when finished, 
Cincinnati, on the 19th of April. Her death | upwards of 300,000 pounds sterling. 
was supposed to haye been caused by a fright.| An astronomical correspondent informs the 
As she was sitting at home in the evening, a| editor of the London Courier, that there are now 
young man wrapped himself in a white sheet! (May 24) visible, near the centre of the sun’s 
and came into the house. Mrs. Ber being ina/disk, 26 spots, which may be cuunted with the 
delicate state of health, the fright brought on an aid of a good telescope. 
illness, from which she never recovered. Such) A terrapin, or land tortoise, from one of the 
absurd attempts at merriment, are as alien to|islands of the Pacific, weighing about 250 lbs. 
good manners, in themselves, as they are cal-|was cooked im this city on the 4th inst. 
culated to be pernicious in themselves. ~ About 300,000 barrels of southern and west- 
A summary of Summaries.—A military com-fern flour were imported into Boston during the 
pany at the eastward, has lately marched from}last year. The more manufactories flourish, 
one town to another, and drunk many excelient| the more their importations will increase. 
sentiments! Fourmen in Rochester have tum-} American cotton fabrics in South America, 
bled from a cotton factory. A murder in Pom-|compete with the English. Indeed the prefer- 
pey—a suicide in Tuscaloosa, a breach of pro-| ence was given to the former. . 


mise in Savannah—And a banging exhibition} The Liverpool Commercial Chronicle, of the 


A grand Ship Canal is to be made from Lon-. 


26th May, gives the following Proclamation of 
Lord Cochrane, addressed to the Greek Nation: 

‘«¢ Greeks!— Your most dangerous enemy, Dis- 
cord, is overcome; what remains to perform is 
now rendered easy. The people on every side 
rush to arms; the fate of the Acrapolis is no 
longer doubtful; the besiegers, in their turn, ave 
besieged; the transport of provisions is inter- 
cepted; the passes are guarded, and retreat is 
impossible. The liberty ofthe classic soil of 
Athens is ensured; once more will its arts four- 
ish here. 

“Oh Greeks!—Having attained this objest, 
lay not aside your arms so long as the ferocious 
Mussulman treads the sacred land of your fa- 
thers. Let a noble emulation for glory animate 
your young.seamen and the heroes of the Con- 
tinent. Let them hasten in a mass to take thei 
stations in the National Fleet. Then, if inde- 
pendence and the possession of all your righw 
are sufficient to enable you to stop the passage 
of the Hellespont and carry the war into the 
States of the enemy, the haughty Sultan—the 
sanguinary destroyer of your countrymen, wil 
become the victim of his own subjects. The 
Mahomedan power will destroy itself! The baa- 
ner of the cross will again float on the walls of 
St. Sophia; Greece will again have laws; her 
cities will rise once more from their ruins, and 
her future glory will equal that of ages past.— 
But think not, oh Greeks, that your country will 
be free, unless each of you hastens to her assist- 
ance and defence. 

‘¢ From on board the Greek vessel Hellas — 
The first Admiral, and Commander of the ma- 


ritime force of Greece. (Signed) 
“14th April, 1827. COCHRANE.” 
MARRIAGES. 


Last Evening Mr. Mordecai Hart, to Migs 
Caroline Matilda Charles. 


On Monday evening, Mr. Isaac Winne- 
more, to Miss Maria Ann Faws. 

William Hughs, of Manayunk, to Miss 
Ann Barrett, of this city. 

At Wilmington Del. Mr. Isaac J. Rush, 
to Miss Mary Walmsey. 

At Chestertown, Kent county, Md. on 
Tuesday last, Dr. Peregrine Wroth, to 
Miss Margaret Nichols. | 

On Sunday evening last, Mr. James I. 
Kennard, to Miss Elizabeth M. Kennard, 
all of Kent County. 


DEATHS. 

Yesterday afternoon, after a severe ill- 
ness, John Henry Cameron, aged 14 
months, son of Alexander and Hanoro 
Cameron. Funeral from Mrs. Long’s, 
corner of Shields and Raspberry alley, 
this afternoon at 4 o’clock. 

July 5th, Henry C. Heyl. 

At West Chester, on Sunday last, Miss 
Letitia. Brinton; aged about 30 years, 
daughter of Mr. George Btinton, 

*,* DROWNED, on the afternoon of the 
4th inst. during the thunder gust, Valentine 
Hoffinan, aged about 16 years. The boat im 
which he was, filled opposite the Navy Yard, 
and near the U. S. Sloop of War Cyane, a Jit- 
tle below her. He had no coat{on at the time, 
but a red striped Marseilles vest, striped cotton 
drilling pantaloons and muslin shirt—had taken 
off ha stockings for some reason, provably to 
bathe. 

Also Edward Stock.—He had on yellow nan- 
keen pantaloons aud boots, and a white vest, 
with a black stripe, and muslin shirt—other 
particulars not recollected. Was about 14 
years of age. 

Twenty-five dollars will be paid for each or 
either of their bodies, by — J. HOWE, 

July 7. Corner of Crown and Callowhill sts. 
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SCENE IN THE 


HIGHLANDS. 


| 

\ THE TRAVELLER. 

‘a In five Numbers, each of which will be illustrated with a descriptive Engraving. 


No. 


About ten, we set of by a lonely rout, over the) nada; and another monument, consisting (as I was 


ridges of the Allegheny and Blue Mountains, com- | 
monly ealled the Highlands. These mountains, de- 
nominated by Jefferson, the backbone of the United 


States, extend from Maine, south-west, to Georgia 


Cumberland, the Allegheny, the Blue, and the Green 
Mountains, and other distinctive ridges, all running 
ina line parallel with the coast of North America. 
Curious hypotheses and inferences are made, re- 
speeting the globe, from their direction, their struc- 
ture, and the wide ‘alluvial deposits extending be- 
tween them and the seashore. At the Highlands of 
the Hudson, the composition is chiefly granite and 
limestone. Some of the limestone hills are nearly 
bare, and exhibit, after a shower, very beautiful ap- 
pearances of blue, white and vermillion. Magnetic 
iron oar abounds in such quantity, that the needle 
will not always traverse. The altitude of the high- 
egt peak is 1585 feet, which is called the New Bea- 
con; Butter Hill is 1529 feet. The peaks are very 
much diversified, and afford some of the finest pros- 
pects in the world. ‘ae 

A scarcely legible foot-path leads among the 
woods and rocks to Montgomery Creek, which I 
imtstook, and walked three miles out of the way, be- 
tore I discovered my mistake. At the mouth of the 
creek I was ferried over to Fort Montgomery. The 
form of this fort is still perceptible. Bullets and 
bones are gathered at times, and stored away, as 
precious remains of the warriors and armour of the 
war which delivered our country from oppression.— 
A boom and chain were here thrown across the chan- 
nel, by the Americans, to prevent the enemy’s fleet 
fram ascending the river. 

Nearly the whole of this afternoon I was occupied 
in viewing the works of West Point. The plain up- 
on the point is perfectly level, and more than a mile 
ut circumference. Four very large stone buildings 
are appropriated to the Cadets. The church is ca- 
pacious. ‘The mess-house tables are of mahogany, 
and the utensils are neat and costly. Many rooms 
of the Cadets evince that they live like soldiers.— 
Houses and tradesmens’ shops form, on one side of 

‘the plain, quite a considerable village. A superb 
monument is raised to the memory of Lieut. Colone! 


II. 


'told) of 365 pieces of marble, is to have the name of 
‘every Cadct inscribed upon it at his death.. The old 
barracks of the regulars are in a ruinous condition, 
and stand as a disgrace to the neatness and regulari- 
ty of this great military establishment. 

On the mountain, above West Point, are the re- 
mains of Fort Putnam. The mouldering battlements 
still show an appearance of warlike magnificence, 
overtopping the craggy rocks, the thick bushes, and 
encroachiyg vines, which hang about the basis. Fort 
Putnam was the strongest fortress on the river. Its 
walls were thirty feet in height, and the same in 
thickness. A number of arched rooms or vaults were 
made in the walls, some of which have not yet caved 
in, and seem to have been capable of holding each 40 
soldiers, in the greatest security. There is a fire- 
place in the end of each vault, and two square holes 
facing the river. It is eight feet and a half fromthe 
outside of the fort to the inside of the rooms. The 
arches are thirty inches through, and of brick; parts 
of which are conveyed away by the curious, as relics 
of inestimable value. ‘The mason-work of the walls, 
towards the land behind the fort, is six feet in thick- 
ness, supported within with embankments. In the 
middle are the remains of the magazines. Fort Put- 
nam stands upon the irregular surface of a rock, 
composed of feldspar and large crystals of black shor! 
or tourmaline, six hundred feet above the level of the 
river. 

The works of West Point command the passage 
of the Hudson, in a part, the most contracted and 
most difficult of navigation. The situation is ex- 
tremely romantic, and the surrounding scenery pic- 
turesque and astonishingly sublime. 

The sun shone clear, as I descended the northern 
slope of the Highlands, on the ensuing day. with the 
fertile plains of Orange county spreading to an ex- 
tensive distance before me. The dusky range of the 
Kaatskill mountains rose in the horizon: and, with 
pleasing sensations, I hailed the perspicuous spires 
of the numerous villages which were scattered in the 
prospect. Nothing but.rocks and woods, with here 
and there a cow-bell jingling among the trees; rag- 
ged children sporting in the dirt; a few blades of 


corn rising above half burnt stumps of trees; men and 


Wood, who, in 1814, fell at Fort Erie, in Upper Ca- 


; women, haggard and tawny, peeping through the| 


roken panes of their only window, formed a conti- 
nual scene in the mountains, of which I was begin- 
nins to grow weary. 


LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTS. 


{ Original. } 

There is, perhaps, no one amiable trait in the fe- 
male character, which is so liable to be mistaken for, 
and, indeed, so easily converted into, a fault of tem- 
per, as excessive sensibility. That some females pos- 
sess a far greater degree of sensibility than others, 


jis a fact that will not be disputed. That this amiable 


trait may be possessed in too great a degree, experi- 
ence has taught us to acknowledge. There are a 
thousand little tendernesses clinging round the heart 
of woman, which are not always understood or ap- 
preciated, even by many of herownsex. ‘These are 
the gifts ofnature to woman; and they constitute her 
greatest charm. But if indulged to excess, they 
become her torment, and often bear a resemblance 
to the very opposite qualities. The heart of a fe- 
male, who possesses this refinement of feeling, is ne- 
ver safe from assault. A word, or look, resembling 
unkindness, from those she loves, can, even in her 
moments of gaiety and enjoyment, convert her smiles 
into looks of sadness—her pleasure into pain. N ay, 
the least appearance of slight is to her the climax of 
misery; and sensibility, struggling with pride, puts 
on the appearance of ill humour, when the heart is 
writhing in the pangs of outraged feelings. 

Woman is praised for her sensibility and tender- 
ness of heart; and those who thus extol her, do not 
always reflect that this sensibility, this tenderness, 
this quickness of feeling, while it constitutes her 
chief attraction, is, likewise, the source of all her 
misery. That a good understanding may be anited 
to excessive sensibility, we presume none will deny; 
and yet, the former has not always power to coun- 
teract the unhappy effects arising from the latter.— 
The heart of woman resembles a fine toned instru- 
ment, which, if handled with skill and care, produces 
harmony; but which, a rude or unskilful touch, con- 
verts into discord. Since, then, those tender strings 
are so liable to be radely touched; since excess of 
feeling may possibly be mistaken for sullenness, or 
irritability, would it not be adviseable for females 
possessing this quickness of feeling, this too great 
sensibility, to strive as much as possible to suppress 
it? to accustom themselves to self restraint; to rea- 
son, with coolness, on such occurrences as are liable 
to affect their feelings in too great a degree, and 
to fortify their hearts by the reflection, that, by in- 
dulging in an excess of sensibility, they are laying 
the foundation of future misery. H. M. — 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM EUROPE. 


Having understood from our friends at Irvine, 
that the widow of Robert Burns was still living at 
Dumfries, and that she is accessible to strangers 
without formal letters of introduction, after break- 
fast this morning, we addressed a note to her, stat- 
ing that two gentlemen from the United States, who 
are among the transatlantic admirers of the Scotish 
Bard, and who had just visited his birth place, as 
well as the scenes which his muse had consecrated, 
were anxious to pay their respects to Mrs. Burns in 
the course of the morning, if perfectly agreeable.— 
The request was communicated by our clever and 
obliging landlady, who lives within a few doors. 

In the mean time while this interesting suit 
was pending we walked to the village kirk, to visit 


the tomb of the poet himself. Our old guide was 
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— 
personally acquainted. with him, and had passed 
‘many a social night before his own hearth. The 
church yard contains an unusual number. of hand- 
some monuments, many of them being finished with 
httle turrets in the Gothie style. The mausoleum 

to the memory of Burns is creditable to the liberal- 

ity and taste of the public, at whose expense it was 

erectec. It consists of an octagonal temple sup- 

ported by tonic pillars, and surmounted by a hand- 

some dome. In the back part there is a statue of 
the poet, as large as life, with his bosom open, and 

in the attitude of holding the plough. Above, the 

muse is seen throwing over him “the inspiring 

mantle.” The design was taken from a passage in 

the dedication to the Caledonian Hunt, in which the 

author alludes to early and subsequent pursuits.— 

There appeared to be a defect in the representation, 

since the plough is seen, with the poet in the awk- 

ward posture of holding it without ateam. If there 

was not room for the whole, a part of the rural-im- 

plement might have been concealed so as to render 

the defect less obvious. The monument is enclosed 

by a neat iron railing, and the little area, perhaps 

forty feet square, ig covered with a profusion of 
shrubbery consisting of holly, the wild rose, laurel, 

yew, and other evergreens which beautifully shade 

the tomb. 

On our return to the hotel, the hostess communi- 
cated the compliments of Mrs. Burns, with the grati- | 
fying intelligence, that she would be happy to see 
us at any hour we might choose to call. Being 
anxious to leave town as soon as possible, we 
promptly accepted her act of kindness. She lives 
in a neat two story house, on Burns-street, not far 
from the church.—We were received by her at the 
parlour door with a cordial shake of the hand, and 
by every mark of hospitality. The apartment is 
tastefully furnished with all that can conduce to com- 
fort, and is ornamented with an original portrait of 
Burns, by Naismith, of Edinburgh, whence the other 
likenesses are derived. In this house the poet died ; 
and in the warmth of Scotish feeling blended with 
conjugal affection, the surviving partner of his bosom 
iuformed us, that she would not exchange it for a 
palace. She lives comfortably on an income of 
£300 a year, with a little auburn-haired grand child, 
(not yet too old to give each of us a kiss,) to occupy 
her attention in the hours of retirement. She has 
three children, all of whom are absent—one in Lon- 
don, and the other two officers in the army, now in 
the East Indies. 

Mrs. Burns is apparently at the age of between 
50 and 60, retaining traces of those lineaments of 
beauty, which the poet found in his “ Bonny Jean.” 
She had a good form, and her dark, full eye is still 
quick and animated in its glances. Her pretty hand 
was tastefully set off with rings, and the perfect 
neatness of her dress, left no regret, that in order to 
show her every mark of respect, something beyond 


ordinary attention had been paid to our own. Her} 


easy flow of conversation, marked by few of the 
peculiarities of the Scottish.dialect, and embracing 
a yariety of topics, among which were inquiriesafter 
her friends in New York, protracted our call toa 
visit of more than half an hour. .She showed us, 
with a good deal of apparent, satisfaction, an elegant 
set of silver candle-sticks and snuffers, which were 
‘the gift ofa few Scots in,Sheffield to the widéw of 
Burns.” The tray bears the following appropriate 
inscription from the pen of the poet Montgomery. 
“He pass’d through life's tempestuous night, 

,. A bril¥ant, trembling northern light; 


Bh. Through years to come, he shiges from far, . 
fix'd, unsetting polar-star.” 


RATIONAL LOVE. 


We all know the power of beauty, and to render it 
permanent, and make humun life more happy and 
agreeable, it must have the beauties of the mind an- 
nexed. For,as Dr. Blair very justly observes, “ fee- 
ble are the attractions of the fairest form, if nothing 
within corresponds to the pleasing appearance with- 
out. Love and marriage are two words much spo- 
ken of, but seldom found united. To be happy in 
the choice of the fair one we admire, is to cultivate 
that regard we experience for her, into lasting esteem. 
The connubial state was certainly designated to 
heighten the joys, and to alleviate the miseries of 
mortality. To cherish and admire her, who came 
into your arms, the object of your affection when the 
clouds of adversity surround her. Happy within your- 
self, and happy in your connexions, you ought to look 
up to the Author of all good gifts, and give him praise 
in the liveliest “hour of social enjoyment.”—What 
avail all the pleasures of this sublunary state if, when 
we shift the flattering scene, the man is unhappy, 
where happiness should begin, at home! An unin- 
terrupted interchange of mutual endearments, among 
these of the family, impart more solid satisfaction, 
than outward show with inward uneasiness.—Love is 
a tender and delicate plant; it must be guarded from 
all incumbant blasts, or it will droop its head and die. 
To enliven our hours, to pass our life agreeably, let 
us enrich our mental soil, for this, joined with love, 
will forever adorn the happy state. A young lady, 
being asked her opinion of love, said, “If youth and 
beauty, are the objects of your regard, love founded 
on youth and beauty, cannot possibly endure longer 
than these last. Love should be sincere and gener- 
ous, as Heaven first inspired it, and courtship void 
of mean dissimulation. But love, at this time pf day, 
is raising the imagination to’ expectations above na- 
ture, and laying the sure foundation of disappoint- 
ments on both sides, when Hymen shifts the scene. 
Love, then, according to this amiable young.-lady’s 
opinion, is a passion founded on esteem. A sincere re- 
gard for the object of our affections, joined with a 
love the most pure, rational, and dignified. 


A FRAGMENT.—With what eagerness do we sur- 
vey, with what sacredness preserve, the portraits of 
persons, illustrious for talents and virtue! yet these 
portraits exhibit the semblance only of features, 
stamped by the hand of nature as distinctly on the 
countenance of the savage, of a form common alike 
to the best and the most worthless of mankind; fea- 


ter even from the eye of the physiognomist; a form! 
that often masks the glorious energies of the mind it 
embodies; features! liable to be defaced by disease, 
and obliterated by death; a form essentially fugitive 
and corruptible, irreversibly destined to moulder in- 
to clod of the valley.” 

To biography, and to biography only, it belongs, 
to portray, in colours indelible and dazzling, the la- 
tent beauty of character, to stamp the images of an 
immortal mind on substances more durable than 


canvas or marble, to display the ardour of -benevo- 


lence and the aspirations of genius through a me- 
dium more transparent and luminous than. physi- 
ognomy; yes! to biography only is the sacred trust 
co: fided, and the holy office devolved, of embalming 
the memory ef departed excellence in the grateful 
recollections of millions unborn, long after the urn 
shall have mingled with the ashes it encloses, and 
the fallen pyramid shall have buried the inglorious 


| dust, it‘entombs, oblivion’s deepest grave.” 


tures! that often mark the divine beauty of charac-|} 


THE MONITRESS. 
BY A LADY. 


“ Let knowledge fair by virtue be enshrined, 
4nd mental charms to outward grace be joined, 
For what’s an ange] form without an angel mind.” 


‘‘T have no opinion of this learning,” said a vene- 
rable old lady to me, one day, when I wasurging her « 
to,put,her daughter to school. “I do not see that my 
neighbour’s girls are better or happier for studying 
these hard books. They would do better to stay at 
home, and mind their work, and read their Bibice. ’ 

I was struck with the truth of the remark, warmly 
as I advocate female education. As learning is ma- 
naged in the numerous schools, taught by young ja- 
dies; in and near our more populous settlements. | 
have no opinion of it, no wish to see it promulgated. 
Take an untaught rustie, and put her under the sole 
care of a well tried and experienced, Preceptress. 
whose judgment could enable her to form a just es- 
timate of her pupil’s powers, and whose patience and 
good nature would induce her to encourage and foster 
every wish for excellence she might discover, and 
the girl might not only be far more happy, but extend 
her sphere of usefulness, and transfuse into the bo- 
soms of others those clear and just ideas she herseif 
possessed. 

But of what use is it to take a young creature from 
the humble, but respectable employment of the loom 
andthe spinning wheel, and put her under the instruc- 
tion of a young lady, who has been educated by an- 
other young lady, who was taught from short and com- 


prehensive grammars in question and answer? W1li not 


the pupil feel disgusted with studies, from which sic 
derives no ideas, or what is worse, will she not re- 
turn home, elevated with the idea of being a learned 
lady, unwilling to assist her mother in the lnbours ot 
the dairy or the loom, and perfectly unhappy til! she 
herself commences teacher of what she has so imper- 
fectly learned. 

When a very young lady begins by teaching. every 
thing, we may be sure she will teach nothing proper- 
ly. Girls of every rank almost have expensive edu- 
cations. Can it be as safely asserted that they have 
useful ones? Are their minds strengthened? Are re- 
ligious principles confirmed? Do they acquire a know- 
ledge of human nature? Are they led, by their litera- 
ry pursuits, toa better acquaintance with, ora high- 
er relish for, the the relative duties of life? Does their 
education enable them to bear prosperity with mode- 
ration, and adversity with christian meekness? 

We read much, in hooks.of almost every descrip- 
tion, from the ephemeral productions of the petty 
poet, to the essays of the ablest moralists, and even 
to the sermonsof the divine, of the wonderous power 
of education upon the human mind. | 

How important, then, that instructors of ‘youth 
should be well, qualified for the arduous employ- 
ment! Those who attempt. it, should feel superior 
to the allurements.of pleasure. They should not go 
from the school room to the card party, but to the 
study. Every subject that can promote the future 
usefulness of- their pupils, should’ by them be 
thoroughly investigated. Any leaden headed dunce 
can hear another repeat answers fo questions pro- 
posed by the author of the book ; but it is of no use 
to the scholar. It should be commented upon, and 
made to reach the heart, refine the taste, or enlarge 
the understanding. A lesson in history may do all 
this, taught by an intelligent instructress; and how 
wonderfully will geography and astronomy,'even in 
the limited way it’is taught to girls, exalt and libe- 
ralize, when the mind.is,.made to comprehend the 
amazing pewers these studies are calculated to 
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(For the Philadelphia Album. } 


THE BOY AND HIS GRANDFATHER. 


Where an old oak threw its shade, 
Flickering o’er the verdaut glade— 
Around whose mosvy trunk were seea 
Aspiring shoots of vernal green— 

Sat a boy of tender years, 

With a man of hoary hairs. 


The boy with buoyant soul was blessed, 
And lithsome lims that scorn'd to rest; 
Bright as the morning o’er the mead, 
With rosy cheeks and auburn head; 

And with a spirit-sparkling eye, 

That shone with light from pleasure’s sky; 
And with as musical a voice, 

As early birds, when they rejoice. 


His grandsire awed the gazer’s sight, 
His furrowed face and locks of white, 
His eyes, that seem’d to mortals dim, 
—Dazzled with thrones and seraphim— 
The settled features, and the tone 
OF voice that spoke of seasons gone, 
Seemed quite to consecrate the place, 
And clothe him with a saintly grace. 


The one, just risen, like the star 
That heralds morning’s radiant car; 
Unthinking, too, as that sweet light, 
Of sinking in the shades of night— 
With curious vision scann’d the sky, 
That curtaine] earth's variety. _ 
And-as that star, when young and bright, _ 
CAapces on earth his golden hght, 
And sees the bowers the woodbine weavea, 
With opal dew-drops on the leaves; 
And sees their ruby flowers expand, 
To shed fresh fragrance o’er the land; 
While humming-birds, arrayed in sheen, 
Of mingling crimson, gold, and green; 


Never alighting, gently sup $ 


Nectar from the honey-cup; 

And silver streamlets slip around, 
*harming the air with lulling sound; 
And singing birds their wild notes swell, 
To make the joy unspeakable; 

So the world with charms was rife, 

To him who breathed the morn of life. 


The other, like the evening sun, 
Tracing the pathway he had run, 
With one world fading on his view, 
As broke upon his sight a new; 
Look'd, fondly ling’ring o’er the whole, 
While sweet remembrance bound his soul. 
And as the sun before it fade, ; 
Behind each object throws the shade, 
So actions past to him were seen, : 


. Fronting his eye in golc'en sheen, 


The good, with holy light was ‘d, 
The evil, im the 

_ Of there was mortal in its bloom, 

And mortal bending to the tomb! 

Here a new-hindled spirit glow'd, 
Reautiful in its fair abode; 

— A$ through a lucid vase, the light, 
With mellow lustre draws the sight-- 
theve a spirit pure and bigh, 

Shone through decayed mortality; 

-~Aa though that vase had broken been, . 


Aad through the chinks the fame were scen! 


_ With grateful joy that fav’rite hung 
Upon his loving grandsire’s tongue. 
He heard of times when rivers Javed, 
The verdant shores where forests waved, 
Where now is fell’d the forests’ pride, 
And cities spread the river's side. 

No sound along the shores was heard, 


_ Save the sweet warbling of a bird; 


Or, as it skimm’d the waters 


eager shouts asthrough the brake, 
With stones the red boys chased the snake; 


With more than raptur’d seraph’s grace’” 


Competeney.—A 


Unless the wily hunter sprung 
His prey, and poisoned arrows rung, 
While flying turf and cracking brush, 
Bespoke the wild deer’s rapid rush; 
Or warriors, frightful in array, 

With whoopings met in awful fray. 


Then, stories of that tite of strife, 
When thousands pledged their word —their life— 
Their fortune—and their sacred all— 
Freemen, to stand—cr, heroes, fall— 
When throngh the clouds of curling smoke, 
The flames of burning cities broke-— 
When bloody vapours dimim’d the skies, 
And earth and heaven shook with cries— 
With eagemess that boy would hear, 
While his high spirit scorn’d to fear. 


And whenhe heard of Britain’s rout, 
And young Colaiubia’s vict’ry shout— 
Heard of the gleam of sword and shield, 
And plumes—the pomp of battle fieid—- 
And heard of shaking hill and shore, 
With musquetry’s and cannons’ roar— 


With quicker pulse his bosom beat, 


And his brow glow’d with fervent heat; 
While, darting fire from either eye, 
He straitened up *most three feet high. 


But when he heard of widows’ cries, 


And orphans’ tears, and lovers’ sighs, 


Of universal sorrow shed, 

On infant and on hoary head, 

He wept to think that war should doom 
So many thousands to the tomb; 

And make survivors spend their breath, 
In nursing torments worse than death. 


And when he heard of heaven’s decree, 
Henceforth Columbia shall be free!” 
Was shown the workings of that Power 
Who saved us in destruction’s hour, 
He turned his beaming haze] eye, 
With reverence, upward tothesky, 
And clasped his hands, and said—‘“ I love 
The God of peace, who reigns above; 
O! that he evermore may be, 
The guardian of our liberty!’ 
Amen!” the ’raptured grandsire said, 
And grateful, bowed his hoary head. 
Then, rising, gazed upon the boy, 
While his heart thrill’d with fear and joy. 


He thought upon the innocence, 
That praised the hand of Providence—- 
He thought of that, pilerimape 
Through boyhood, youth, and prime, and age— 
And of the thousand thorns that strew | 
The path that mortals journey through—- 
The guilt that fastens on the mind, 
And makes a friend of human kind 
And fear he felt that woe might be 
The portion of his progeny.. 

He thought upon his own decease, > 
As nigh at hand, with perfect peace. 
With retrospective glance he viewed 
The narrow path himself pursued— 

He thought of many, larer born, 

Into the world, and sooner gone— 

And many that were lingering yet, 
Who oft in holy council met, 

With Wasuineton and Lararerte; 
And all life’s circumstances seem’d 
To pass his mind as though he dreamed; 


And then he joy’d—to think that death 


Would give him life by taking breath. 


He could but pray—“ LORD! as my form 
Shall soon be given to the worm, 
My soul, when parted from the clay, 
May guardian angels guide away! | 


_ And as my grandson may_remain, 


To quaff his share of joy and pain— | 
And as the path his feet have found, 
May lead hin over varied ground— 
Whether in valley or in hill, 
Saviour! do thou be with him still! 

And if a storm should shake the sky, 
And darkness dim the pilgrim’s eye— 
Soon may the sun’s inpiercing beain, 

In beauty, on his vision gleam; 

And angels, o’er the dark clouds throw 
The lovely colours of the bow; 

That while the tempest shall tlecline, 
He may adore the hand divine; 

And as his infant voice has_biess’d, 
The Power that gave Coluinbia rest; 

O! may his last breath tell the praise, — 
Of Him who flowers the christian’s ways, 
And may a death-smile light his face, . 


bd 


T.HS 


. qwisé nian will desire no more than 
what he may get justly, use soberly, distribute 
fully, and love contentedly. 


THE BEE. 
« Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 


Our object is happiness---ne’er could we miss it 
In life’s varied path, ifthe talent were ours 

From all we eacounter a to elici 

As bees gather sweets from e meanest of flowers 


‘It was said said that the Pope advised Petrarch to 

Laura—but that the poet refused, because he 
feared that the familiarity of marriage would extinguish 
his passion. A blunt person on reading the anecdote 
observed, “there is a fool who wont eat his dinner lest 
he should lose his appetite.” 


Religion.—Moral virtues themselves, without religi- 
on, are but cold, lifeless, and insipid; it is religion only 
which opens the mind to great conceptions, fills it with 
the most sublime ideas, and warms the soul more thaa 
sensual pleasures. 

EPIGRAM 


On the marriage of John Cake to Ann Rarity. 


| Ann, at.a party, once was asked by John, 

Of all cakes, which she liked best; 

Declared, there was such a variety, 

To cull, was most too hard a test; 

But yet (said she) since I am called to choose, 
I answer, not a Pharisee 

In what I say, but tell the truth, I like 
Johnny Cake for 4. Rarity. 


A society has been formed in Wales, to promote mat- 
rimony. Each member binds himself to be married 
within a year, if he can. How would such societies 
answer in this country? 


Birds of a feather are said to flock together; and 
that we presume, says the Truth-Teller, caused the 
union last week of Mr. Parrot to Miss Hawke. 


STANZAS 
On hearing that the Lady W——t’s artificial flowers 
heated in her hair to the last; the severity of bee 
illness precluding change of dress. 


Oh! take those roses from her hair, 
That such a cruel brightness wear; 
Their frightful beauty shocks us now, 
While pain contracts her pallid brow, 


Had they been cull’d from Nature's breast, 
In all their dewy sweetness drest; 

Like her—we should have seen them fade, 
Like her—wan, drooping, and decayed. 


But these—the glaring gifts of art, 
No touch of sympathy impart, 
Wearing one fixed—triumphant glow, 
In mockery of our bitter wo! 


Anecdote.—A plain, good hearted, matter-of-fact 
kind of a man, who understood that a poor widow 
and her family were reduced to extreme distress by 
the death of a cow, which was their principal sup- 
port, generously went round among his neighbours 
to solicit that aid which he was unable to give him- 
self. He told a plain, simple, and pathetic tale, and 
received from each a very liberal donation of—regret, 
sorrow, sympathy, &c. but, thought he, this will not 
buy a cow; and he consequently redoubled his exer- 
tions, and to the same effect. He now got out of pa- 
tience, and after being answered as usual, by a real 


son of Midas, with a plentiful shower of sympathet- 


ic feeling, exclaimed, ‘‘Oh yes, I don’t doubt your 
feeling, but you don’t feel in the right place.” Oh, 
(said the tender hearted Croesus)! feel with all 
| my heart and soul.” “ Yes, yes, (replied he) I don't 
doubt that neither, but I want you to feel in your 
POCKET.” 


| PUZZLES. | 
1. What is that which comes with a coach, goes with 
a coach, and which a coach cannot go without? 


2. Why are clergymen’s horses like kings? 
What single English ‘word is there equivalent to 
the expression, am able? 


4. What is that which though your own, is seldom 
used by you, but is very often, and without asking your’ 
permission, used by all your acquaintances? 


_ 5. Why is avarice like a bad memory? 
{| 6. Whatis that which is seen when it is in visible? 


cheer-|| 7. What is that which is the beginning of eternity 


and ending of time? 
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